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BOOK DEPARTMENT 



A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
found in the list of "-Publications Received'''' in this issue, or, generally, 
in a preceding issue of the School Review. 

Inductive Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Mental Phe- 
nomena. By E. A. Kirkpatrick, B. S., M. Ph. pp. 104. 
Winona: Jones & Kroeger, 1893. 

The evolution of the text-book on psychology is a matter of 
considerable interest to the thoughtful observer of pedagogical 
effort. In its earliest stages, we find the dry, dogmatic treatise 
of the metaphysician, in which rigorous faithfulness to the subject 
seemed to be the sole aim. It is comparatively recent since 
writers on psychology have seemed to make a special effort to 
adapt their style and subject matter to those who are expected 
to find their way through such writings, into the realm of psychic- 
al life. This effort has been due, chiefly, to the great need of a 
knowledge of the subject on the part of teachers, many of whom 
begin the study of psychology, it being ^professional subject, be- 
fore they have acquired any, or but little, power of observing 
accurately their own psychical experiences, or of interpreting 
similar experiences of others. Results justify the effort, and 
psychology need be no longer the incomprehensible, dry, dog- 
matic subject it once was, to the majority of those who pursued 
it. Teachers, and prospective teachers, may now study it intel- 
ligently, profitably, and even with delight. 

Sully, Murray, McLelland Gordy, and a few others, have ren- 
dered the teacher great service in psychology study, but Prof. 
Kirkpatrick's modest little book follows a method better adapted 
to beginners, than any that has preceded it. Still, it is not for 
beginners alone, for nearly every page is rich with instructive 
suggestion to the experienced teacher and advanced student. The 
title, "Inductive Psychology," reveals the method of instruction. 
It goes from the known to the unknown. Common observations 
and psychical experiences are consulted for the facts and classifi- 
cation of mental phenomena, so that the system of facts, when 
complete, is a living, related reality. Following the discussion of 
each general mental power, is given an out-line guide for the 
study of individual pupils. This feature makes the book doubly 
valuable to the teacher, since it not only develops and classifies 
the general facts of mental life for the instruction of the reader, 
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but also emphasizes, in the most helpful and forceful way, the im- 
portance of studying the condition and needs of individual pupils. 

The special field of the book is normal school work; but it is 
admirably adapted to the needs of teachers' meetings in city and 
village schools, and to teachers' classes in high schools and 
academies. 

The six chapters deal with the knowing powers only, and make 
no claim to an exhaustive treatise; their aim is rather "to develop 
the real psychological knowledge and power necessary to pursue 
the subject understandingly, either in books or in daily life, and 
in the schoolroom." They are merely an introduction to the 
study of mental phenomena, and probably will be followed in a 
new edition by similar chapters on the "Feelings and the Will." 

Manfred James Holmes 

An Academic Algebra. By James M. Taylor, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Colgate University. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1893. 
pp. x + 338. 

This book is intended for secondary schools and professes to 
" cover ground sufficient for admission to any American 
college or university." The language seems to be rather strong; 
we think we know of some American universities to enter whose 
freshman class and to keep up with it would call for uncommonly 
perfect mastery of this volume. Enough or nearly enough sub- 
jects are indeed broached, of which symmetry is unfortunately not 
one, but of some the discussion is hardly adequate. The addi- 
tion of say twenty or thirty pages would make the work, for its 
declared purpose, much more satisfactory. Nevertheless, its 
merits are certainly very notable and face the reader on almost 
every page. It lays unusual but not undeserved emphasis upon 
the laws of operation, which really constitute the definitions of 
addition and multiplication. It pushes the equation to the front 
and at the very outset convinces the student of the practical im- 
portance of the subject in hand as an instrument for solving 
every-day problems. It conceives properly the solution of equa- 
tions of higher degree as a resolution into linear factors to be 
equated separately to zero — a conception of prime importance in 
more advanced study. These commendable features and others 
that might be named are not, to be sure, unknown to the better 
algebras, such as Chas. Smith's and Hall and Knight's, not to 
mention Chrystal's, but it is none the less pleasing to find them 
made so prominent and even regulative in an American text. 

The general air of this algebra is very business-like; the author 
wastes few words in preliminaries but closes quickly and earnestly 
with matters as they come to hand. The problems are exceed- 
ingly numerous and apparently well-chosen, and on the whole the 



